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A NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MODERN 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


The arrangement between the Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers’ Associations and the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Central West and South, as a result of which the 
MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL came into being, terminates its 
first stage with the close of the present school year. THE JOURNAL 
has been editorially and financially successful beyond the hopes 
of the little group that gathered in Cleveland in December, 1915, 
and translated into reality its faith in the demand for a pedagogi- 
cal journal of the modern languages. Not the least of the services 
of THE JouRNAL has been to bring together into working relations 
the representatives of the various associations of modern language 
teachers. New England and New York and Ohio and Illinois,— 
East and Middle West and South,—have learned to know some- 
thing of each other in person, and have co-operated, not merely 
in the support of THE JOURNAL, but in a productive interchange 
of ideas, as at the ‘“‘War Time Conference’ at Pittsburgh last 
July. A valuable esprit de corps has thus begun to develop 
throughout the field of modern language teaching. 

That this spirit must be made to grow has become clear to 
all of those who have seen the need of greater solidarity in our 
profession. It was an expression of this idea when the Western 
Association, at its meeting last May, passed a resolution calling 
for the establishment of a national federation in place of an exten- 
sion of the Cleveland agreement. The resolution struck an im- 
mediate echo in the Federation, which appointed a committee 
of the presidents of its four constituent associations, with the 
(287) 
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chairtian of the Federation, to confer with the Western Associa- 
tion. As a result of conference and correspondence a draft of 
a constitution wasmade. This draft, having received the approval 
of the committee of the Western Association, was laid before the 
representatives of the Federation at their annual meeting at 
Hunter College, January 24, and was subjected to three ; 
intensive examination and review. Some minor alteratic 

made, and the constitution was then approved, as below. 

The first association to vote in favor of the new arrangement 
and tentatively adopt the constitution was the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation at its meeting in Trenton, November 23. The Association 
of the Middle States and Maryland followed at Princeton Novem- 
ber 20. The matter will come up for action by the New York, 
the New England and the Western Associations at their next meet- 
ings. 

The drafters of the constitution do not feel that it is more than 
a working arrangement, which like other human instruments, 
must be hammered into shape by experience. <A federation can- 
not arise over night, but must develop; and a written agreement 
can do little more than establish the first basis on which to build, 
through the growth of mutual confidence and the exercise of 
mutual helpfulness. The establishment of THE JOURNAL on a 
permanent basis will be in itself a great gain, for THE JOURNAL 
has long ceased to be an experiment and has become a necessary 
institution. 

This will be one, but by no means the only gain from the pro- 
posed national federation. The setting up of a representative 
body for our entire country is an even more important matter. 
No group of teachers can less afford to be without such a central 
body than modern language teachers, whose temptations to 
separatism are always strong. With the development of a national 
committee, the work of the individual associations cannot but 
be strengthened and stimulated, while the interchange of fruitful 
ideas and the possibility of representing adequately the views and 
interests of modern language teachers of the entire nation through 
a central representative body must be of progressive benefit to our 
profession. 

We are still in many ways a sectional people. As teachers, 
we are often too well satisfied to cultivate our own little garden 
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and we are apt to resent the suggestion that we can learn anything 
from outside. As modern language teachers we have another and 
special difficulty. We are apt to split into fractional groups, 
and are often determined to live and die as French or German or 
Spanish instructors. We forget that out of every hundred prob- 
lems we have to face more than fifty are common to teachers of 
all the modern languages. At no time in the history of our coun- 
try have such heavy responsibilities rested upon teachers of the 
modern languages, and at no time was the call for unity greater. 
In view of this, the organization of the national federation fulfills 
a patriotic duty. 
RoBErRT H. FIFE, jr. 
Wesleyan University. 
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PROPOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS 


I. The name of this organization shall be the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers. 

II. Its object shall be the promotion of modern lan 
teaching throughout the United States by means of the pu 
tion of the MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL and by such other ¢ 
ties as may seem desirable. 

III. The following associations shal] become charter members 
of the Federation as soon as they shall have ratified this constitu- 
tion: The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the 
Central West and South, the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, the New England 
Modern Language Association, the New Jersey Modern Language 
Teachers’ Association, the New York State Modern Language 
Association. 

IV. Further associations may be admitted by a majority vote 
of the Executive Committee, which shall fix the basis of their 
representation. 

V. a. Administration and control shall be vested in the 
Executive Committee, which shall be composed of representatives 
of the constituent associations, elected by these associations as 
follows: 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 

West and South—four representatives. 

Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Middle 

States and Maryland—one representative. 

New England Modern Language Association—one repre- 
sentative. 

New Jersey Modern Language Teachers’ Association—one 
representative. 

New York State Modern Language Association—one repre- 
sentative. 

b. The members of the Executive Committee shall be elected 
for two years. In order to insure continuity of policy, it is 
provided that at the first meeting of the Executive Committee 
one-half of the members of the Committee shall beselected by lot to 
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retire from office at the end of the first year. By this arrangement, 
one-half of the members of the Committee will, beginning with 
the second vear and thereafter, be elected in each succeeding year. 

c. The officers shall be a President, a Vice-President and a 
Secretary, to be chosen by ballot at the annual meeting. 

d. The Executive Committee shall meet annually between 
June 1 and September 1 at a convenient point, the time and place 
of meeting to be designated by the Committee. Notices are to 
be sent out by the secretary at least thirty days in advance of the 
meeting. 

e. A majority shall constitute a quorum of the Executive 
Committee. 

f. The duties of the Executive Committee shall be to direct 
and control the publication of the MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
and to take such other measures as are in the interest of the Federa- 
tion, including the arrangement of a modern language conference 
in connection with the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association. 

g. The members of the Executive Committee may vote through 
an alternate or by duly authorized proxy. 

VI. The officers of the Federation shall be the same as the 
officers of the Executive Committee. 

VII. The expenses of the Federation, except the traveling 
expenses of the representatives, shall be defrayed out of the 
funds of THE MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. 

VIII. This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Committee, provided the amendment be 
approved by two-thirds of the constituent associations. No 
amendment may come up for action unless thirty days’ notice 
thereof shall have been given in writing through the secretary 
to all members of the Executive Committee. 





A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR FIRST-YEAR 
SPANISH AND FRENCH: A COMPARISON 
INTRODUCTION 

The following notes, based upon actual classroom experience, 
are merely practical hints to fellow-teachers. They are very 
fragmentary suggestions, of course, but they can be enlarged 
will. Any modifications will depend, above all, upon the prev 
linguistic training of the students. In our First-Year work, 
were greatly aided by the fact that there were a number of pupils 
who had previously studied the second language (not then being 
taught to them as beginners), or who were still studying it. (Of 
course, the two foreign languages or any two should not be begun 
synchronously). The material submitted is taken bodily from 
L. Sinagnan, A Foundation Course in Spanish, Parts One and Two, 
i.e., Lessons 1 to 31, to page 138, of the complete Course, Mac- 
millan.* 

Even a rudimentary comparative study of Spanish and French 
will not only create and stimulate interest, but will keep it alive. 
We all know that interest in any work is basic as it is the father of 
effort and the mother of results. Hence we should take advantage 
of every means at our disposal to engender in our students enthus- 
iasm based upon actual observation, and to keep it aglow. Fur- 
thermore, we live in the days of co-operation, and it is our duty 
as instructors of one subject to effect direct correlation with other 
subjects in the pupils’ work, to utilize, and to connect with, their 
knowledge already acquired,—modest as our endeavors may be. 
I trust that this small contribution towards that end will be viewed 
in that light. It may help in opening up a new vista. 


I. PRONUNCIATION 


Spanish and French sounds have essentially the same basis of 
articulation so far as the energetic action of the organs of speech is 
concerned. The distinctness and monophthongal purity of vowels 
is to be noted here as being diametrically opposed to English 
speech. Again, if the students once have grasped the physiologi- 
cal justification of the so-called vowel triangle, it will be patent 





@*Ballard’s Beginners’ French, Scribner’s, is a corresponding book for 
French. 
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to them that, e.g., c when followed by a vowel a, 0, u must be velar, 
and should be frontal when followed by a light 7 or e. Observe 
that h is not a sound, a phonetic, glottal phenomenon, but merely 
a historically traditional letter. 

We should point out that in connected utterance the /ratson, 
so typical of fluent French, obtains also in spoken Spanish and 
forms a significant link in the long chain of similarities. The 

* nic-musical sentence melody, in both languages, is likewise 
orthy and may be regarded as a clear manifestation of 
‘ramentally allied races. 

Concerning the teaching of the difficult French pronunciation, 
I am unreservedly in favor of the use of phonetic notation by means 
of the symbols of the Association Phoné¢tique Internationale, at 
the very beginning of the course. Actual experimentation in the 
classroom has demonstrated to us that such a procedure is in the 
long run a time-saver, and is the most powerful instrument in 
teaching a consciously accurate pronunciation. Though I feel 
this wise for French, I am not such a phonetic fanatic or 
fanatic phonetician as to advocate that system for Spanish in toto 
as obligatory. The Castilian language is almost phonetic, but 
even in teaching its pronunciation, the instructor should have a 
thorough knowledge of phonetic principles and of sound-physiol- 
ogy. This scientific equipment mated, of course, with a correct 
pronunciation, will enable him to explain to his students the 
various movements of the tongue, of the lips, and of other parts 
of the speech mechanism so as to provide the learner in a practical 
manner with definite instructions for conscious, precise imitation. 
A mere empiric practice should no longer be sufficient in teaching 
the pronunciation of any foreign language. An honest trial will, 
no doubt, convince a well-prepared, ambitious schoolmaster of 
the value of phonetic instruction. 


Il. VOCABULARY 

That the word-stock of Spanish has very many cognates in 
French is, of course, not surprising as both tongues belong to the 
same group of languages, the Neo-Latin. Numerous illustra- 
tions could be given here. Just to cite a few of the embarras de 
richesse: el jardin—le jardin, el pan—le pain, el pie—le pied; fAcil 
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—facile; entre—entre; vender—vendre, comprender—compren- 
dre; numerals, and pronouns. 

The purpose of these remarks is, however, not so much to stress 
the lexicological aspect of the subject nor the historic-philological, 
but rather the idiomatic-stylistic side, as the latter is the criterion 
of close psycho-ethnic affinity. That not only great similarities 
exist but also many dissimilarities between Spanish and French 
is, of course, inevitable. We shall, however, touch solely upon the 
former to make our problem didactically positive, and thus 
actively to assist in the acquiring and in the assimilating of the 
new through the old. It is needless to add that a comparative 
study of either Spanish or French with, say, Classical Latin or 
with Italian as another representative type of Romance languages, 
will likewise reveal many points of contact. But ours is a concrete 
and very limited pedagogic task in correlation, and is an attempt 
at interpreting language as the expression of racial psyche. To be 
sure, comparisons should not be carried too far, for reasons of 
weight. 


III. INFLECTION 


Similar in Spanish and French are: 


1. Declension of nouns. 
Comparison of adjectives: mdas=plus. 
. Formation and comparison of adverbs:—mente = —ment. 
. Adjectival and pronominal forms of pronouns: el=le. 
5. The formation of the periphrastic Future and Conditional 
is identical, and is both of historic and of psychological interest: 


> wn 


Fut.  dar|é (dar+he) donner|ai (donner+ai) 
dar|ds etc. donnerias etc. 

Cond. darjia donner|ais 
darjias etc. donner|ais etc. 


Cf. vendi, vendié—je vendis, il vendit; voy, vas, va—je vais, 
tu vas, il va, and other irregular verbal forms. 

Important as these representative elementary illustrations of 
accidence may be, yet more potent for our brief discussion in show- 
ing ethnic solidarity, are the next two items. 
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IV. 





IDIOMS 


Compare: 


Spanish 
¢Qué quiere decir ‘adids’? 
Es decir. 
éCémo se dice en inglés. 


é significa ‘por qué’? 

ga Vd.la bondad de escribir. 
wu vase Vd. abrir la puerta. 
Ne hay de qué. 
éQué tiempo hace hoy? 
Hace frio, etc. 
¢Qué hora es? 
éA qué hora? 
Hasta la vista. 
De mi parte. 
De nuevo. 
A tiempo. 
Por ejemplo. 
Por consiguiente. 
Acabo de dormir. 
Hace un mes, etc. 
Creo que si (no). 
éDe qué color es. 
¢Cémo se llama Vd.? 
Me llamo. 
éQué edad tiene Vd.? 
Todo el mundo (cf. todas 

las semanas, etc.) 

éSabe Vd. leer? 


éConoce Vd. ese pais? 


? 


French 

Que veut dire “‘adieu’’? 

C’est-a-dire. 

Comment (se dit) dit-on en 
anglais. ? 

Que signifie ‘“‘pourquoi”’? 

Ayez la bonté d’écrire. 

Veuillez ouvrir la porte. 

Il n’y a pas de quoi. 

Quel temps fait-il aujourd’hui? 

Il fait froid, etc. 

Quelle heure est-il ’ 

A quelle heure? 

Au revoir. 

De ma part. 

De nouveau. 

A temps. 

Par exemple. 

Par cons¢équent. 

Je viens de dormir. 

Il y a un mois, etc. 

Je crois que oui (non). 

De quelle couleur est. .? 

Comment vous appelez-vous ? 

Je m’appelle. 

Quel Age avez-vous? 

Tout le monde, (cf. toutes les 
semaines, etc.) 

Savez-vous lire? 

Connaissez-vous ce pays? 


Is this astounding congruence of these most common idiomatic 


expressions purely accidental? 


If not, what may be the real 


cause ’—The two languages seem to reflect the influence of similar 


mental processes. 
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Vv. SYNTAX 
(Arranged in arbitrary sequence though the most important 
points come last) 
1. Observe the required use of gue as relative pronoun and 
almost invariably as conjunction! 
2. Compare the emotional, final, courteous ¢no es verdad? 
with: n’est-ce pas? 
3. Note the use of a preposition with the infinitive: 


Piense Vd. antes de hablar. Pensez avant de parler. 
Sin terminar su ejercicio. Sans terminer son exercice. 

4. Compare the tdiomatic prepositional usage after certain verbs in: 
Entrar en la sala de clase. Entrer dans la salle de classe. 
Salir de la biblioteca. Sortir de la bibliothéque. 

Asistir a la escuela. Assister a l'école. 
Pensar en su leccién. Penser a sa lecon. 
Responder a una carta. Répondre 4 une [carte] lettre. 
Leer en un libro. Lire dans un livre. 
5. Contrast the employment of vigorous negatives: 
Yo no trabajo jamas. Je ne travaille jamais. 
No tengo mas que cinco Je n’ai que cing centimes. 
céntimes. 

6. Compare the similarity of conjunctions after comparatives: 

El es mas rico que Luisa. Il est plus riche que Louise. 
And 
Tengo mds (menos) de cuarenta J'ai plus (moins) de quarante 
pesetas. francs. 


7. Mark the Genitive usage as illustrating types of similar 
reflection : 


Una leccién de gramatica. Une lecon de grammaire. 
La clase de francés. La classe de frangais. 
Los guantes de seda. Les gants de soie. 
Un mill6én de gente. Un million de gens. 
8. Note the lack or the use of the definite article in: 
Hablar esparfiol.; en espafiol. Parler espagnol; en espagnol. 
and 
Estudiar, leer, etc. el inglés. Etudier, lire, etc. 1’ anglais. 
Luis Catorce. Louis Quatorze. 


(Cf. titles in direct and in indirect address). 
Soy médico, etc. Je suis médecin (indef. art.). 
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Tengo un papel en la mano, etc. J’ai un papier a la main, etc. 


Viene los martes. Il vient les mardis. 
Estar en la escuela o en Etre a l’école ou a l’église. 
la iglesia. 


9. Observe the employment of the infinitive after verbs: 
a. Without preposition: 
desear, deber, esperar, poder, saber. 
désirer, devoir, espérer, pouvoir, savoir. 
ith preposition: 
aprender a, apprendre a; 
ensefiar a, enseigner a. 
c. As verbal noun: 
El ver es el creer. Voir c’est croire. 
10. Note the similarity as to the use of two personal pro- 
nominal objects in the first and second persons: 


Fl me lo da Il me les donne 
nos los nous les 
te la te la 
os las vous les 


11. The agreement of adjectives with their nouns and the 
adjective repetition is demanded in both languages alike. Yet 
the position of adjectives can be cited here to show the same 
attitude of mind in emphasizing the emotional-figurative meaning 
when they precede and the intellectual-literal connotation when 
the adjectives follow: 

Un hombre pobre. Un homme pauvre (logical). 
Un pobre hombre. Un pauvre homme (rhetoric). 

12. The Future is frequently employed for the Present, and the 
Future Perfect for the Perfect, to denote individual probability 
or conjecture : 

Pablo no ha escrito; estar4é malo. Paul n’a pas écrit; il sera 
malade. 

13. Similarly, the Conditional is often used for the Imperfect, 
and the Conditional Perfect for the Pluperfect to express subjective 
probability : 

El hombre habria estado enfermo. L’homme aurait été malade. 

14. The use of the three past tenses can likewise be utilized to 
bring out the fact that the psychology or the subjectivity of the 
speaker is the decisive factor in both languages: 
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Juan leia cuando entré (he entrado) Jean lisait quand j’entrai (je 
en su cuarto. suis entré) dans sa chambre. 


DEDUCTION 


Even High School beginners in either Spanish or French can 
detect from the vocabulary above the close, external resemblance 
existing between the two languages. Yet the matter lies deeper 
and is not purely superficial: In things phonetic, climatic condi- 
tions and the temperament of the people necessarily influenced 
by climate, are vital factors. In matters idiomatic-stylistic, the 
attitude of mind, the world of thinking, of feeling, and of will is 
paramount. We find then in Spanish and French not only a 
similarity of mellow, vivacious utterance, but, above all, a striking 
kinship of ethnic psychology as reflected in the mode of expression, 
viz., in idiom and in syntax. Even first-year work can demon- 
strate that in a modest manner. 


VI. DEVICE 

In conclusion, and apart from the main thesis, the writer wishes 
to submit to his colleagues a scheme which he has practised for 
many years in modern language work; cf. p. 59. of his The Direct 
Method in Modern Languages, Scribners, It is applicable to every 
language mutatis mutandis. The following is the French ‘‘sliding 
synopsis”’ applied to Spanish. When all is said and done, verb 
drill is the stne qua non in our elementary instruction. 

estudio el espafiol j étudie l’espagnol 





estudiabas ™ tu étudiais ss 

estudi6 ” il étudia ” 
estudiaremos “ nous étudierons |’espagnol 
estudiariais “ vous étudieriez ™ 

han estudiado el espafiol ils ont étudié l’espagnol 


se ““ 


habia estudiado 
hubiste estudiado 


j’avais étudié 
tu eus étudié 


ae ae 


habia estudiado os il aura étudié 

habriamos estudiado ‘ nous aurions ¢tudi¢é “ 
Or: 

hablas francés he hablado francés 


hablaba ‘“ habias hablado francés 
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hablamos ‘ hubo hablado frances 

hablaréis ‘“ habremos hablado francés 

hablarian ‘ habriais hablado francés 
Or: 


escribe su carta, escribiamos nuestras cartas, etc. 

(Both verbal and adjectival mutations take place). 

It will be seen that by sliding synopsis is meant change of 
person for each of the ten tenses so far as possible. Having in 
both languages five simple and five compound tenses, we can 
always finish the circuit homogeneously. If we begin with the 
first person singular Present, we close with the first person plural 
Conditional Perfect. Commencing with the second person singu- 
lar Present, we finish with the second person plural Conditional Per- 
fect, etc. In fact, we may start with any person, number, or 
tense, not only affirmatively, but negatively and interrogatively, 
etc. We always conjugate in complete sentences. 

So far, in our first-year work, we have studied but the Indicative 
(and Conditional) active of regular and of many irregular verbs. 
It can be seen, however, that this device is applicable to the 
Subjunctive and to the Passive as also to the Reflexive verbs. 

We hope to have later on more material of a similar nature ready 
for Second-Year Spanish and French. 


Cart A. KRAUSE. 
Jamaica High School 
New York City. 











FRENCH COURSE OF STUDY! 
SECOND YEAR HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH. FRENCH II AND FRENCH 8 
Organizing Principles 


The Second Year High School Course is prepared for two groups 
of students, those who enter French II and those who enter French 
8. French I! continues the work of the First Year High Schoo! 
while French 8 continues the work of the Seventh Grade Course 
in the Elementary School. 

The subject matter of the two courses is the same, but the 
treatment differs somewhat because of the difference in age and 
background of the two groups of students. Four years’ acquaint- 
ance with the language gives the students of French 8 an advantage 
over those of French II in vocabulary, and in facility in conversa- 
tion and reading. On the other hand, the more mature students 
of French II have an advantage over those in French 8 in the 
comprehension and application of grammatical principles. The 
younger students think more readily in French than the older ones, 
but they have greater difficulty in turning French into accurate 
English. In class-discussion, conversation moves more rapidly 
with the younger students because their range of vocabulary 
helps them to answer at once without being tempted to think of 
an English answer, and to translate it. In French II the student 
seeks to express more mature ideas with a more limited vocabulary. 
Such differences as these make it necessary to present the following 
material to the two groups with variation in the proportion of 
time spent on the different phases of the work. 

In both French II and French 8 the standard of oral mastery 
established in the first year must be maintained while increasing 
the vocabulary with much greater rapidity and demanding a 
more thorough and complete knowledge of grammar. The 
student must learn to acquire this new vocabulary from independ- 
ent study of a text as well as from oral presentation by the teacher. 
The grammatical knowledge of the preceding course must be 
reviewed from a new point of view. In French I and in the 
Seventh Grade the grammatical training consists in oral and 


1 Written by members of the French Department of the University High 
and Elementary Schools, University of Chicago, Arthur G. Bovée, Head of 
Department, Francis R. Angus, Josette E. Spink, Ethel Preston, Katharine 
Slaught. 
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written reproduction of interesting idiomatic French covering every 
phase of elementary grammar. No application of these prin- 
ciples is made by translation from English into French. The 
constant comparison between the idioms of two languages necessi- 
tated by translation is a hindrance in the development of oral 
spontaneity so important in the early stages of language study. 
But in French II and French 8 translation is not only advisable 
but necessary as a means of giving the student an intelligent 
mastery of the grammatical principles illustrated in the first year. 
To the grammatical material of the previous work is added the 
use of the past definite and the more important uses of the sub- 
junctive. The detailed text work and grammatical training is 
supplemented by rapid outside reading to cultivate the independent 
use of the language and to develop the ability to read for pleasure. 


Aims 

To familiarize the student with five hundred pages of well 
chosen French and to see that he acquires from that a living 
working vocabulary which he will recognize as readily by the ear 
as by the eye, and which he will be able to use in conversation. 

To complete and review the grammatical knowledge of the 
previous course in such a way as to give the student a clear under- 
standing of the structure of the language, and a real appreciation 
of the difficulties to be overcome in its acquisition. 

To give a glimpse into French history, French life, and French 
ideas by carefully developing all suggestive passages in the class 
reading. 

To teach the student to read for pleasure outside the class by 
introducing rapid reading as early as possible. 

To lay a basis for literary appreciation by teaching the student 
to analyze orally and in writing what he reads. For example, 
after the meaning of a passage has been made clear, the students 
are asked to suggest a title for it, to outline it with suggestive 
headings, to discuss the material to be developed under each point, 
and to note the physical, moral, and intellectual qualities of the 
different characters as revealed by their actions. 

To apply this analytical method consistently to all the reading 
matter as a preparation for the first steps in the study of literature 
to be introduced in connection with the third year work. 
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Methods 


1. Texts: The problem in French II and French 8 is to continue 
the training in rapid oral and written reproduction of new material 
and at the same time to teach the student how to study a text. 
He is already familiar with the narrative form by his rapid reading 
in Malot’s “Sans Famille,” in Méras’ ‘‘Le Premier Livre,”’ but he 
is now expected to work intensively on another direct method 
text. In “Sans Famille,” he became acquainted with the forms of 
the past definite tense and learned that it was replaced in 
conversation by the past indefinite, but he was not required 
to master the forms of the narrative tense. But at the 
very beginning of French II and French 8, the student is 
expected to master thoroughly the form and use of the past 
definite as illustrated in Porchat, “le Berger et le Proscrit.”’ This 
text is adapted to the continuance of the first year method, as 
the notes are in French, there is an excellent French questionnaire 
for each page, and comprehensive direct method exercises covering 
every three or four pages of the text. 

The method of procedure is as follows: 

The student first reads the French, then gives French defini- 
tions of the more important new words which have been indicated 
by the teacher when the assignment is made, then answers French 
questions reproducing the text, and lastly translates into English 
such passages as are especially difficult and cannot be made entirely 
clear by the above means. Careful translation is then used but 
not to such an extent as to destroy the French atmosphere of the 
daily recitation. 

After this first detailed recitation work, there is a brief dis- 
cussion of the historical setting of the book. The first date men- 
tioned, 1793, makes it possible to mention the Revolution, the 
Reign of Terror, Robespierre, the decapitation of Louis XVI and 
Marie Antoinette, and the subsequent political changes. The terms 
“‘Révolution,”’ “Convention,” ‘‘Directoire,’’ ‘‘Consulat,”’ “Empire,” 
“Restauration,”’ “‘Monarchie,” and ‘‘Premiére, deuxiéme, and 
troisiéme République”’ will henceforth be familiar to the student. 

After this historical setting has been well established, and the 
first incident thoroughly understood, the student is expected to 
give a good oral and written reproduction of the material in the 
following manner: 
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In the opening incident Germain, a young French boy of sixteen, 
discovers a fugitive who is being unjustly pursued for protecting 
the lives of innocent people. Germain generously offers his 
assistance at great personal risk. Class discussion develops 
an outline of the following type: 

Germain and the Suspect. 

1. The meeting. 

2. The story of the suspect. 

3. Germain’s decision. 

4. The gratitude of the suspect. 

The student is asked, for example, to tell what characteristics 
the suspect reveals in telling his story, what qualities Germain 
possessed which enabled him to offer assistance under penalty 
of death, and lastly to comment on the gratitude of the proscrit. 
This brief discussion of gratitude can be later recalled to advantage 
in the study of “Le Voyage de M. Perrichon.”’ After thorough oral 
discussion of such material, ‘‘résumé¢s’’ are written which average 
about a theme page in length, and are written about once a week. 

After the completion of Porchat, ‘““Le Voyage de M. Perrichon”’ 
is begun. The same methods are applied in the study of the text, 
but the oral and written reproduction work has a new element 
of difficulty. In ‘Le Berger et le Proscrit,’’ the text offers a model 
of narration for the résumé work with one exception, that the 
student is asked to change the past definite tense into the past 
indefinite, replacing the formal, narrative past tense by the 
informal past tense of conversation. His originality consists in 
choosing the right details, and changing the verbs. But in writing 
a résumé of actions which take place entirely in conversation, 
the student is forced to be much more independent. He finds in 
the text of “‘Perrichon”’ the vocabulary and the ideas but he must 
choose his own tenses. He reads for example: 

Majorin (walking up and down in the station impatiently )— 

“And still Perrichon doesn't come! Here I’ve been waiting for him a 
hour! But he is certainly leaving for Switzerland today! (Bitterly) The 
very idea of a carriage-maker going to Switzerland! To think of a carriage- 
maker having an income of 40,000 francs, and riding about in carriages. 
What a century! While I, an intelligent office employe, earn but 580 dollars. 


I absolutely must see him. I want him to lend me some money. I believe 
he’s late on purpose.” 
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From such remarks, the student must be trained to infer and 
formulate the following facts in an oral and written résumé: 

When the curtain rose Majorin was walking up and down in the Lyons 
station in Paris and waiting for Mr. Perrichon who was to leave for Switzer- 
land with his wife and daughter. Perrichon was late and Majorin was very 
impatient. His conversation while waiting revealed a most unadmirable 
character. He was jealous of Perrichon’s success and money. He spoke 
of him with contempt because he was a tradesman. Instead of coming to 
the station to say a friendly farewell, he had come to borrow money. He 
showed clearly, in fact, that he was not Perrichon’s real friend. 

The development of such a résumé trains a student in such a 
way as to oblige him to tell not only what happened, but why it 
happened. In other words, the student is to look for the idea back 
of the action and to be trained to write on such subjects as the 
following: ‘“‘Les Caractéristiques de Majorin.”’ ‘“‘Les Services 
d’Armand et ceux de Daniel.”” ‘‘Les Suites de la Pensée écrite par 
Perrichon dans le Livre des Voyageurs.’’ ‘‘La Reconnaissance de 
Perrichon.”’ 

He thus acquires the ability to give not only the intrigue, but 
also to discuss the ideas and the characters developed in the play. 
This training, completed by the detailed study and analysis of 
the short stories ‘‘]’Obus’’ and “Nicette,”’ in Lazare’s ‘‘Contes et 
Nouvelles’ lays a foundation for the work of the third year. 

2. Grammar: While the student is being initiated into this 
detailed study of a text, he begins the study of grammar from a new 
point of view, the point of view of translation from English into 
French. The point of departure is the verb. The tenses pre- 
viously learned are gathered together and reviewed. The forms 
of the past definite and its use are learned at once, and the pupils 
are taught to call it Passé Absolu. For the imperfect the term 
Passé Descriptif is used, and for the past indefinite the term 
Passé de la conversation. The model verbs of the four regular 
conjugations, donner, recevoir, vendre, and finir, and the two auxili- 
aries are then reviewed in the following forms: 

Present, conversational past, past descriptive, future, condi- 
tional, imperative, infinitive, present participle, past participle, 
and the past absolute. 

The irregular verbs in Angus,' sections 185 and 186 are studied 
just in these tenses, until after the subjunctive has been learned. 





1Fundamentals of French. 
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The use of each tense isalso studied in “Fundamentals of French,”’ 
Angus, and the English exercises are translated. This study 
of the verb continues through the first twelve weeks. During the 
next twelve weeks, the pronoun is emphasized and following this 
the subjunctive is the special subject for study. Thus by means of 
‘Fundamentals of French’’ a review of grammar is carried on in which 
the point of departure is always the French explanation and prac- 
tice of the previous year and the new training is the translation of 
English exercises. This review can be completed by the end of 
March, and the last part of the year can be devoted to a composi- 
tion book, in this case Talbot,? The subjunctive is taught by the 
accumulation of examples from the reading to be grouped later 
by the student according to the classification of the subjunctive 
in Chapter XXXIII. The whole subject is then reviewed by 
translation from English into French. The irregular verbs are 
then reviewed in all forms with the help of Castaréde*® and the 
Decourbey* verb blank. 

3. Outside Reading: There is a third phase of the work in 
French II and French 8 which plays a very important part in the 
development of the student’s feeling for the language and his 
ability to use his knowledge. This is the outside reading, which 
was begun in the preceding course with ‘Sans Famille.” 
After the first few weeks of the work a text is put into the student’s 
hands with the understanding that it is not to be prepared for 
detailed recitation. It is read for an intelligent understanding 
of the plot and characters, and is made the basis for class discus- 
sion. It is distinctly understood that the student is to try to 
enjoy the story without looking up every word, and the standard 
for his work is a clear understanding of the action. This rapid 
reading is controlled by class discussion at the rate of three or four 
pages daily after the first three months. This furnishes lively and 
interesting material for daily conversation during five or ten 
minutes of the recitation, and is reviewed when completed by a 
written résumé. 

The first book chosen, ‘‘L’ Abbé Constantin,” offers a great variety 
of subjects for discussion such as the war of 1870, Paris as a cos- 





*Prose Composition, Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
3French Verb, Hachette 
‘French Verb Blanks, American Book Co. 
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mopolitan city, the French in Canada, “le mariage d’amour”’ 
and “‘le mariage de raison’’ the French conception of American 
characteristics, and the role of the country curate. 

The second book, “Les Trois Mousquetaires,”’ is not only of 
absorbing interest, but also enlarges the historical knowledge by 
the opportunity it gives for acquaintance with Richelieu and 
Louis XIII. This makes it possible to mention the historical 
facts of importance from Louis XIII to the Revolution. 

In connection with the composition work the rapid reading is 
done in ‘“‘Le Francais et sa Patrie’’ in order to give the student 
familiarity with French life as it is experienced by a traveler. 

But after the reading of ‘‘Les Tro1s Mousquetatres,”’ the students 
are allowed to choose from a selected list a book which they will 
read entirely outside of class. This liberty of choice gives a new 
interest in the rapid reading, develops greater independence, 
allows the student of great ability to set his own pace, and prepares 
the entire class for the independent outside reading to be done 
in the third year. For the student who cannot continue French 
beyond the Second Year High School Course, this method of 
independent reading offers the possibility of enjoying the knowledge 
already acquired and suggests self-development in the language. 

4. Variety in Class Work: The course as outlined in the 
methods used in connection with the study of the texts, the gram- 
mar, and outside reading offers plenty of work and training for 
the entire year. But because of the certain flavor and benefit 
to be gained from the unexpected, simple anecdotes are told from 
time to time and reproduced by the class; songs, or short bits of 
poetry are learned by heart; sight translations are occasionally 
given, both oral and written; a dictée from an unknown source, 
calculated to arouse the curiosity of the student, is sometimes 
given. Nowand then the student is asked to write a French letter, 
or to read a letter from France. Whenever opportunity offers 
the students are encouraged to take a French subject for their 
English themes. In short, every device is used which serves 
to give the needed variety, ‘and which leads the students to feel 
their own power in the language. 
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SUBJECT MATTER AND TEXTS 

I. Class Texts for detailed study: 

a. Porchat: Le Berger et le Proscrit, (Ed. Truan, Clarendon 
Press). 

b. Labiche et Martin: Le Voyage de M. Perrichon (Ameri- 
can Book Co.) 

c. Lazare: Contes et Nouvelles, L’Obus, Nicette. (Ginn & 
Company.) 

II. Grammar: 

Angus: Fundameals of French, (Henry Holt & Co.). 


The verb. The Past Absolute Chap. XXV. 
Primitive and derived tenses, Chap. XXVIII. 
The conversational past, Chap. XXI, also section 180. 
The past Descriptive Chap. XXII 
The Future Chap. XX 
The Conditional Chap. XXIV 
The Imperative Chap. XV 
The Infinitive Sections 189, 190. 
The Present Participle Sections 190. 

The Subjunctive Chap. XXXII (form) 
Simple tenses Sections 193-202 


The Irregular Verbs 175-188 
The article, the adjective, the preposition, Chaps. I—XI 


The partitive, the adverb Chaps. XVI, XVII 
Negative expressions Chap. XI 
The pronoun Personal, conjunctive Section 163 
disjunctive “164 
Relative “165 
Interrogative “166 
Demonstrative “160 
Possessive “162 
Indefinite “168 
The conjunction Secton 169 
The subjunctive Chap. XXIII (use) 


Castaréde: French Verbs, (American Book Company). 

Décourbey: French Verb Blanks, (American Book Com- 
pany). 

Typed sheets for additional practice. 

III. Composition: 

Talbot: Prose Composition, (Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.). 

Talbot: Le Francais et Sa Patrie 
(Benj. H. Sanborn & Co.). 
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IV. Rapid Outside Reading used as a basis for class discussion 
and for written ‘‘résumés.”’ 

Halvey: L’Abbé Constantin, (D. C. Heath). 

Dumas: Les Trois Mousquetaires (D. C. Heath). 

Talbot: Le Francais et Sa Patrie, (American Book Co.). 

A fourth book to be selected by the student from a list of 
books similar in difficulty and interest to: 

Verne: Le Tour du Monde. 

Dumas: La Tulipe Noire. 

Labiche et Martin: La Poudre Aux Yeux. 

De Vigny: Le Cachet Rouge. 

Daudet: Le Petit Chose. 


Time Required of Students 

Five fifty-five minute class periods a week throughout the year 
are given to French. Ten minutes of this are used in preparation 
of the next day’s work, and thirty-five minutes of home study is 
expected of the student of average ability, i. e. 45 minutes in 
all. The ten minutes of class preparation is spent either in su- 
pervised study during which the room is quiet, and each student 
works alone while the teacher passes from one to the other to 
discover individual difficulties, or it may be spent in oral pre- 
paration where teacher and pupils work together. The first 
method is more suitable to the writing of verbs and grammar 
exercises, and the second to the study of a text. 


Standards of Attainment 


At the end of French II and French 8 the student has acquired 
a good practical vocabulary, fluency in simple conversation, and 
ability to read with ease French of moderate difficulty. He has an 
intelligent mastery of pronunciation, not dependent on imitation, 
and a clear idea of the structure of the language. He is accus- 
tomed to analyzing what he reads and is ready to add to the study 
of the language the study of the literary qualities in the reading 
taken up in third-year French. 


FRENCH 8 


The students of French 8 have made the transition to the high 
school atmosphere without any loss of time by being placed with 
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students who speak with less readiness. This has given ample 
time for consideration of their special difficulties while preparing 
them for the Third Year Course. The best results are obtained 
even in the Third Year by keeping the students of French II and 
French 8 in separate classes, known as French III and French 9 
respectively. The two groups are combined successfully in the 
Fourth Year Course. 


FRENCH III AND FRENCH 9 


Aims and Attainments 

At the end of this course the pupil is able to understand the 
speech of the average French lecturer and three-fourths of what 
he hears in a French theater; he is able to carry on an ordinary 
conversation with a fair degree of accuracy; to read easily most 
modern French writers (see the list of books for home reading), 
to reproduce orally or in writing and to discuss what he has heard 
and read. He is able to write a simple letter or a “‘theme’’ (see 
below). He is able to translate from English to French or French 
to English with considerable ease such matter as is indicated in 
the course. He has acquired a familiarity with the elements of 
grammar; i.e. he is able to apply them in his written and spoken 
work as well as to give rules with examples. 

He has made the first steps in the study of literature with his 
detailed study of the short story and play, which he is able to 
discuss technically, i.e. to analyze, discuss the plot, characteriza- 
tion, themes, humor, style, vision of the author. He has had a 
little History of Literature in connection with the authors studied, 
a few ideas on the development of literature through the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, the historical back- 
ground necessary for his reading (chiefly from the Revolution on), 
and the simplest rules of versification with examples of different 
schools: all this presented in conversation. 

To sum up, he is ready for such a course as is given in the fourth 
year. He has learned to work independently, to work for his 
own pleasure and benefit, and not to regard his French merely as 
a school task. He is also imbued with the idea that he must 
continue his work in French by one means or another, in this 
country or in France, until he has acquired a practical mastery 
of the language, its literature, and the history of its people; that 
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if he does not do so he wastes to a considerable extent the time and 
effort already spent on the subject and the power already gained. 


Subject Matter and Methoas 

To achieve these results there has been devised the following 
course, which develops the various branches of the second year 
work and begins the study of literature, for which the foundation 
has been laid in the second year in the close study of the class 
texts and the home reading. This course may be considered 
under five heads, although the oral work, the written work, the 
literature, and the grammar are combined in the actual working 
out: 

I. Oral Work, which has specially in view the development of 
speaking and aural understanding.® 

II. Detailed study of certain texts, first from the language point 
of view, second as literature. 

III. Home reading, for enlargement of vocabulary, indepen- 
dence in work, and wider knowledge of literature. 

IV. Translation and composition, training in the use of the 
language, translation from English into French, from French into 
English—free and exact, sight and prepared; letters; themes. 

V. Grammar, which completes the study of the essentials, 
all that is usually given in junior college work. 


I. Oral Work 

Oral work develops systematically the pupil’s understanding of 
spoken French, and the vocabulary and rapidity of his own speech, 
but this latter only in so far as correctness can be attained there- 
with. 

1. Pronunciation and Speed: For the first two weeks there is 
special emphasis upon the oral side of the work, with review of 
phonetics, of rules of pronunciation such as given in ‘“‘Funda- 
mentals of French’’,° and practice in reading. The teacher reads a 
paragraph, re-reads it several times, emphasizing the rhythm of 
the French sentence, and the pupils imitate him, repeating the same 
paragraph or applying the same laws to another section. Or the 
teacher will stop in the middle of a sentence, which a pupil will 





5By aural understanding is meant the understanding of the spoken language 
‘List of textbooks and reference books on pp. 324. 
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finish, trying to make no break in the reading; the pupil will be 
interrupted in his turn and the sentence continued by the teacher, 
and soon. This develops alertness of mind and speech and ease 
in handling the matter, and the pupil is lead to carry on the 
teacher’s manner of speaking. From time to time also the class 
hears the teacher speaking French with others who speak the 
language fluently. 

There is, as has been said, insistence on oral work in the first 
two weeks, but during the whole year the oral side of the work requires 
and receives the major part of the attention. It could not be other- 
wise, for French is the language of the classroom (except in trans- 
lation work), and consequently in all discussion of grammar, 
composition, literature, and history, the speech and aural under- 
standing are being developed. In fact, these various subjects 
are grist to the mill of conversation. It is well to note here the 
habit that obtains of correcting all speech. The pupil finishes 
his sentence or his idea, and then there is criticism by class and 
teacher, first of the form, then of the matter. Another means of 
developing the rapidity of understanding and speech is the teach- 
er’s own speech, which, starting at the rate and with the vocabu- 
lary to which the pupil has been accustomed, increases in rapidity 
and in richness until it approaches the standard of speech of the 
average Frenchman. In doing this the teacher makes perfectly 
certain, by tests, that he carries his class with him. This same 
increase in speed is carried out during the year in the anecdote 
work and in the reading to the class. 

2. Conversation and Discussion: From the moment of entry 
into the classroom the pupils speak French among themselves, 
and this club spirit is fostered by beginning the class with a few 
minutes of general conversation. The talk, simple at the begin- 
ning of the year, following directly upon previous work, becomes 
more complex gradually with such subjects as: what the pupil 
has done in the summer, what the teacher has done, plans for the 
winter, school affairs, clubs, sports, the theater, lectures, art 
exhibitions, shops, the University, and, to a limited extent, cur- 
rent events. Books and pictures having some connection with the 
work are also the occasion for class discussion. A little later such 
questions as: how do you study? do you get value for the time 
and effort you put on your work in knowledge and power to, use 
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this knowledge? what is intelligent class work? can you see 
progress in your work from week to week, or month to month? 
are you studying merely to get credits for entrance to college or 
to develop your own powers? how will you continue your French 
work next year? with or without a teacher?’ would it be waste- 
ful to stop French work at the end of this year? would your 
three years of work be justified if you allow your French to drop 
now? do we correlate our French with other school studies and 
the life outside? what do you know already of French history? 
of French literature? 

Class discussion arises also out of the texts read. For example, 
“Deux Amis’’ offers the subjects: patriotism, friendship, war, 
humor, description of scenery, artistic devices. The stories 
and especially the play, give rise to discussion of the characters— 
what characteristics do their deeds or words or the author’s sug- 
gestions indicate? or on the side of technique: why does the 
author use such and such a device in telling his tale; e.g., descrip- 
tions in ‘‘La Peur,”’ the cannon of ‘‘Deux Amis,’ the umbrella 
episode in “la Cigale?’ The subject must interest the pupil; 
otherwise the talk is not spontaneous. 

The teacher is careful to guide the conversation, but there is no 
compulsion to think as he does. Each person is free to express 
his own ideas, subject to the correction of his French by pupils 
and teacher, and to counter-argument. This discussion develops 
accuracy in thinking and in expression. Correctness of speech is 
never lost sight of in these discussions. The mistakes are noted 
by the teacher while each pupil speaks and are corrected before 
the discussion goes on. 

Another gain from these discussions is the insight into the 
individual’s tastes and ability thus obtained by the teacher, who 
is in this way enabled to advise more intelligently the reading 
course of each pupil and consequently to make it doubly profit- 
able. Still another advantage is the opportunity afforded the 
teacher of reviewing constantly, in this informal fashion, literature, 
history, and grammar. 

3. Anecdote and Story. Another very satisfactory way of 
developing speech and aural understanding is by reading to the 





7In this connection the possibilities of future work are discussed: college 
programmes, independent work. 
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class. The first essential is that the matter shall be well within 
their grasp. At the beginning of the year stories as simple as 
“l’ Indien et Son Cheval,” ‘‘Frederic II et Son Page,’ “Premicres 
Lectures of Lazare are taken two or three at a time. Later, 
“La derniére Classe,” ‘‘les petits Patés,”’ ‘‘la Chévre de M. Seguin” 
of Daudet, ‘le Parapluie,” ‘“l’Apparition’” of Maupassant, “‘le 
Joueur de Flite’ (la Chronique du régne de Charles IX), “Mateo 
Falcone,” ‘‘l’Enlevement de la Redoute’ of Mérimée. Sometimes 
the pupil rises and, facing the class, reads or repeats the anecdote, 
or parts of it; occasionally, at the beginning of the year, a pupil 
runs through the story in English. The most important new words 
and expressions are put on the board for the pupil to copy. He 
is taught to give as many ideas as possible with the minimum of 
words in reproducing these stories and to avoid padding; and this 
is a training for résumé work in general. He is trained to combine 
two simple sentences, to vary and solidify the structure by the use 
of the past participle instead of a clause (e.g. 1’Indien, embarrassé, 
a dit bien vite for l’'Indien, qui était embarrassé, etc.), to use the 
phrase with the present participle instead of a clause (en arrivant, 
ila apercu. . . for comme il arrivait, il a apercu. . .), to 
use the preposition and infinitive when possible instead of the 
subjunctive construction, etc. Sometimes, (for written work is 
always combined with oral and the pupil is responsible for the 
writing knowledge of everything that he is able to say and more,) 
one pupil writes the anecdote on the board, the others in their 
books, then there is correction of the board version by the class. 
Sometimes (combining translation) a few days later the teacher 
will give the same anecdote in English to be translated, some- 
times orally, sometimes in writing, as explained above. It is this 
varied treatment of the anecdote and other matter that keeps the 
pupil alert in class and prevents him from doing mechanical work. 

4. Speeches and Reading: The pupil prepares at home a talk 
of from two to ten minutes on some topic that interests him, such 
as the announcement or account of a club meeting, an episode of 
travel, criticism of a play seen, a book read. He may be called on 
any day to give such a talk, which is then criticised by class and 
teacher. There is reading aloud, as explained above, and some- 
times a few lines are prepared at home and in this connection the 
rules for pronunciation are reviewed. There is also occasional 
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recitation of verse or prose. With regard to the poetry, a maxi- 
mum time to be spent on it at home is fixed (see Poetry Section). 


II. Detailed Study of Texts 

Short stories, a play, a long story, and some verse are studied, 
first from the language point of view, second as literature. The 
pupil must understand each word, each construction, then repro- 
duce the story paragraph by paragraph. In the reproduction the 
structure of the sentence is studied anew, for the pupil is obliged 
to form his own sentences in condensing the text. In doing this 
work the grammar and syntax are applied and a vocabulary for 
use acquired. Also in thus condensing the story the pupil is 
obliged to make choice of the essential, leaving out the accidental 
or unimportant, and he is obliged to defend his choice when chal- 
lenged by the others. After this first detailed study of the text, 
the story (or play) is considered as a whole and reproduced from 
this point of view, so that the pupil is again obliged to weigh the 
relative importance of the parts. For further practice in this work, 
résumés of varying length are given. The vocabulary and ideas 
being now familiar to the pupil, he is ready to discuss the story as 
a piece of literature: setting, plot, theme, ideas, characterization, 
humor, structure, and to learn something of the author, his other 
work, his period and school. 

Of course, as indicated above, the language and literature are 
not entirely separated, but the facts with regard to author, 
technique, etc., are developed with the study of the language. 
The short story is taken first for reasons given below. 

1. The short story gives style, conciseness, interest, and a 
vocabulary presenting sufficient advance on previous work, and 
this condensed form holds the pupils’ lively attention through the 
detailed work described above. In the first three to four months 
there is read in detail, as described above, five to seven master- 
pieces by Daudet and Maupassant, with “‘l’Oncle et le Neveu’’ by 
About (read in less detail) to contrast with the work of the others. 
The first story read is “‘Deux Amius’’ which presents sufficient 
advance to stimulate, but not discourage the pupil.* The other 





8It is better to have matter that is too easy rather than too difficult. From 
five to twenty new words to a page is about the rate. The first pages will 
present the greater number of new words. 
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stories, read usually in the following order, are: ‘“‘Sizége de Berlin,”’ 
‘“‘La Parure,” ‘Maitre Cornille,”’ ‘‘la Peur,”’ ‘‘l’'Oncle et le Neveu,”’ 
‘“*Tamango.”’ 


2. A Play: A suitable play to follow up “‘le Voyage de M. 
Perrichon”’ is difficult to find. The modern plays of value present 
for the most part themes for which the high school pupil is not 
ready and the play of intrigue lacks interest for detailed class 
study. Sometimes ‘Mlle de la Seigli¢re’’ is used or “‘le Gendre de 
M. Potrier,’’ which offer a number of ideas for discussion and good 
technique, but whose characters do not really interest the average 
pupil. Last year less time was spent on the play, with “‘la Cigale 
et la Fourmt,’”’ which holds the interest of the class, which has a 
useful vocabulary, easier than that of ‘“Mlle de la Seigliere,’”’ but 
which is not a sufficient advance on ‘‘Perrichon.”’ There is 
opportunity for further experiment here. The play is worked 
over in detail, as described above: the language and ideas, the 
separate scenes, the act, the relation of acts, the play as a whole, 
the intrigue, characterization, theme, etc. 

3. “Le Livre de Mon Ami,” apparently a long story, consists 
of episodes of a child’s life. It is an ideal book for class study on 
account of its style, vocabulary, and ideas. It leads inevitably to 
discussion (and all successful class conversation must appear to 
come about inevitably) and to the telling of experiences of one’s 
own life, as soon as the vocabulary has been mastered. These 
reminiscences are utilized for the so-called original theme. After 
reading Chapters I and II of the book the pupil writes on some 
episode of his own childhood, having in mind the style and voca- 
bulary of Anatole France. The text is thus worked over until the 
pupil is familiar with it. This story, which is a vehicle for France’s 
ideas on the education and training of the child, is then compared 
with other stories of children,—‘‘le Petit Chose,’’ ‘‘Roman d’un 
Enfant,” “‘David Copperfield,” Kenneth Grahame’s stories; and 
this comparative work leads the pupil to read more closely and 
intelligently. 

4. Poetry: From twenty to thirty poems are read and studied 
and parts learned by heart. The approach to poetry is usually 
made through prose which the class is reading. For instance, some 
pupil, talking of ‘‘Quatre-vingt-treize,’” comments on Hugo’s love 


*“Le Jeu de l’amour et du Hasard”’ of Marivaux (Heath) was tried in 1916- 
17 and was fairly satisfactory. 
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of children and some of his poems on children are then read in class; 
or the nature descriptions in ‘‘Deux Amis’’ suggest the Rondel of 
Charles d’Orléans—‘“‘Le temps a laissé son manteau.’’ Advantage 
is taken of work in other departments, and examples of the French 
sonnet read when the English class is working on the sonnet. 

Sometimes a pupil brings in something, say a concert program, 
with a poem of Gautier. The class reads it and finds other poems 
by him in copies of Bowen’s Lyrics (Heath) and Canfield’s 
Lyrics (Holt) which are kept on the desk for convenience 
of reference and immediate use by the class. Occasionally after 
the poem has been read and discussed, the class is given from five 
to ten minutes to learn by heart as much as possible. Some- 
times the pupil is requested to give fifteen minutes to it at home. 
It is wise to fix the maximum time limit that should be spent on 
this work; otherwise students who find it difficult to learn by heart 
put an undue amount of time on it, and then think that they 
dislike poetry, so defeating the end in view, which is to introduce 
the pupil to the enjoyment to be found in the realm of poetry. 
Many a pupil says that he dislikes verse when, in reality, he has 
had no chance to know anything about it. He is induced to lay 
aside prejudices and read with an open mind and then at the end 
of the year is asked to express his opinion. The poems studied 
are selected from the poets of the Romantic group and from the 
best known poets of preceding centuries. The simplest rules of 
versification are discussed. 

Incidentally a number of English poems are read in class. It 
helps the students to realize what verse is. There have been read 
in this connection poems of Stevenson, Masefield, Tennyson, 
Browning, Noyes, Shakespere. Occasionally a French poem is 
turned into English verse or rhythmic prose. 


III. Home Reading 


This work is carried on more independently than in French II. 
The pupil is responsible for a minimum of 1200 pages, which he 
reads at the rate of about 150 pages a month. He reports orally 
in class from time to time on his reading and writes one or more 
résumés on each book. The author, his other works, his literary 
school, are talked over in simple fashion. The pupils learn from 
each other, advise each other what to read, and argue as to the 
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significance of the story. Such books as ‘‘Colomba,’’ “‘l’Oiseau 
bleu,” ‘‘la Belle Nivernatse,” ‘‘Robert Helmont,”’ “‘la Jeune Sibérien- 
ne,” “les Prisonniers du Caucase,’’ ‘‘le Roi des Montagnes,” “‘le 
Cachet Rouge,” are given as a first book. 

The class talks have given the teacher an appreciation of the 
individual tastes and abilities of his pupils, so that when they 
consult with him in choosing their books he is able to advise most 
profitably their special series of books from thelist given below.’ A 
pupil who is reading Galsworthy’s plays with interest is given 
“Les Misérables,’”’ ““Crainquebille,”’ “la Robe Rouge,’’ with perhaps 
“Marie Claire’ or ‘‘Mare au Diable’’ for variety. To one who 
enjoys Conrad is given “le Pécheur d’Islande”’ and ‘‘les Travail- 
leurs de la Mer,” with ‘“‘Servir,” “‘Tartarin,” or others. ‘‘Eugénie 
Grandet,” “‘l’Avare,”’ and ‘Silas Marner’”’ are read and compared. 
“Eugénie Grandet,” ‘‘Hellé,’’ “les Femmes Savantes,”’ and “‘les 
Précieuses Ridicules’’ are grouped together. An _ occasional 
pupil toward the end of the year will enjoy ‘le Cid.”’ The list 
given below is put into the hands of the pupils. The class is 
reminded from time to time of the aim and method of this work— 
that they are to throw themselves into the French story, to read 
without translating, looking uponly the words that are necessary 
for the understanding of the principal idea of each paragraph, 
and that if this is done faithfully they will be able by the end of 
the year to read easily the ordinary French book. Outlines of 
courses of various kinds are given him at the end of the year and 
he is shown how to make use of a History of Literature for guidance 
in further reading. 

Specimens of groups of books read by individuals: 


1. Travailleurs de la mer, Roi des Montagnes, Pécheur d’ Islande, la Mare 
au Diable, les Misérables, Jack (vol. I). 

2. Cachet rouge, le Dernier Abencérage, la Mare au Diable, le Roi des 
Montagnes, Jettatura, Robert Helmont, les Misérables. 

3. la Chute, Cachet rouge, Mare au Diable, Belle-Nivernaise, Travailleurs 
de la Mer, Pécheur d’Islande, Tartarin. 

4. les Misérables, Crainquebille, etc., Mare au Diable, Robe Rouge. 

5. Belle-Nivernaise, Eugénie Grandet, l’Avare, Crainquebille, Tata, le 
Cid, Servir. 

6. Roi des Montagnes, Robert Helmont, Au Maroc, Les Misérables. 





The less mature student will choose his reading throughout the year 

from the above list with the addition of a few other books such as ‘“Tartarin,” 

Marie Claire,” “la Mare au Diable,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “les Misérables,” “‘le 
Pécheur d’Islande.” ’ 
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List of Home Reading Books for Third and Fourth Years 
Abry, Audie, Crouzet Histoire illustrée de la littérature frangaise 


Aicard 

Audoux 
Augier,? 

Balzac 
Banville,” 
Bazin 
Beaumarchais,? 
Bourget 
Bernstein,” 
Brieux,’ 


Bruey,? 
Canfield 
Capus,? 
Chateaubriand 
Coppée,? 


Coulevain 
Corneille,? 
Curel,? 
Cyril-Berger 
Daudet 


Dumas (fils) ,? 
Fabre 
Flaubert 
France 


Funck-Brentano 
Gautier 
Hugo 


Labiche,? 
Lamartine 
Lambert 
Lavedan,? 
Lavisse 
Loti 


Maeterlinck, 2 





1School edition. 
?Dramatist. 
‘Favorite books in 1915-1916. 


Tata 

Marie Claire,’ 

Gendre de M. Poirier 

Eugénie Grandet, *.! Cousin Pons, Pére Goriot 

Gringoire 

les Oberlé'. 

le Barbier de Séville 

un Saint 

l’Assaut 

la Robe Rouge, la Femme Seule, la Francaise, les 
Bienfaiteurs 

l’'Avocat Pathelin 

Lyrics 

Brignol et sa fille, l’Aventurier 

René, Atala 

Fais ce que dois, les Bijoux de la délivrance, le Trésor, 
le Passant, (les Vraies Richesses,' un roman). 

Noblesse américaine, Sur la branche 

le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte 

la Nouvelle Idole, le Repas du Lion 

Cri-Cri 

Robert Helmont, * Jack, * Lettres de mon moulin, 
la Belle-Nivernaise, le Petit Chose, Tartarin de 
Tarascon,’ Tartarin sur les Alpes 

Question d’argent 

Chanson de Roland 

un Coeur simple 

Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard, Crainquebille, etc., le 
Jardin d’Epicure. 

l’Affaire du Collier 

Jettatura,’ Roman d’une momie, Voyage en Espagne 

Les Misérables, *.! les Travailleurs de la me, r°.! Notre 
Dame, ! Quatre-vingt-treize,' Ruy Blas, Hernani. 

la Grammaire, le Chapeau de paille d’Italie, etc. 

Graziella, Jeanne d’Arc, Premiéres Méditations 

le Roman de mon enfance et de ma jeunesse 

Servir, *, Sire 

Souvenirs, Histoire de la France (en abrégé) 

Pécheur d’Islande, *! les Désenchantées, Roman d’un 
Enfant 

l’Oiseau bleu, l’Intérieur, l'Intruse, les Aveugles 




















Maistre 


Marivaux,” 
Maupassant 
Mérimée 


Michaut 
Moliére,? 


Musset 
Musset,? 
Pailleron,? 
Saint-Pierre 
Sand 
Sandeau,? 
Sarcey 
Sardou,? 
Scribe,? 
Sévigné 
Tinayre 
Vigny 
Vigny,? 
Voltaire 
Wolff 


Prévost 
Racine,? 
Renan 


Rolland 
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la jeune Sibérienne, Prisonniers du Caucase, le Lépreux, 
Autour de ma Chambre 

le Jeu de l'Amour et du Hasard 

Contes (Ollendorff—Pour la jeunesse) 

Colomba,? Carmen, and other stories, Chronique de 
Charles IX! 

Aucassin et Nicolette (in modern French) 

les Fourberies de Scapin, l’Avare, le Misanthrope, le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, les Femmes Savantes, les 
Précieuses ridicules 

Pierre et Camille, Croisilles 

Fantasio, etc. (Trois Comédies-Heath) 

le Monde ou I’on s’ennuie 

Paul et Virginie 

la Mare au Diable,? Fadette 

Mile de la Seigliére 

Siége de Paris 

Pattes de Mouche 

Bataille de dames, etc. 

Lettres (Choix) 

Hellé 

Cachet rouge et Canne de Jonc (Servitude et Grandeur 
militaires) 

Chatterton 

Zadig 

les Francais d’Aujourd’hui, les F. en voyage, les F. en 
ménage (Edwin Arnold) 

Lettres a Francoise 

Athalie, Esther 

Ma Soeur Henriette, Souvenirs de Jeunesse, Vie de 
Jésus 

Vie de Beethoven, Vie de Tolstoi, Vie de Michel-Ange, 
Jean-Christophe (l’Aube, etc.) les Romanesques, la 
Princesse Lointaine (édition Américaine) 


IV. Translation and Composition 


1. From English to French: Comfort’s “Prose Composition”’ 
(Heath) is used for sight translation in class. The difficult 
passages are noted, grammatical rules and lists given a propos 
of the text, and the section then studied at home. At other 
times the pupil writes out the section at home, usually beginning 
it in class with the teacher. Next day each pupil writes a 
few lines on the board without his paper. The whole is then 
corrected by pupils and teacher and the corrected papers studied 


for the next day. A good deal of blackboard space is necessary 
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so that all the pupils may write at the same time. Sometimes 
the pupil is asked to recite as rapidly as possible the sub- 
stance of a section. When he prepares his work he does not 
know the form of questioning he will meet, and this tends 
to make him less mechanical in the preparation. English ex- 
ercises based on anecdotes read to class or texts studied” are 
read in English by the teacher and taken down directly in French 
by the class in note-books. This is then corrected from the 
board where one pupil after another has been working while the 
others wrote in their note-books. (See Anecdote work). This 
work is reviewed at home. 

The English notes on Buffum’s “‘French Short Stories’’ (lives of 
authors, notes on Franco-Prussian war, etc.) are turned into 
French, in class for sight work. Again, colloquial English (a 
conversation, an account of an evening, an article in the school 
paper, etc.) is turned into French. This kind of work develops 
the initiative of the pupil and makes him realize how much French 
he really has if it is only used. He is taught to proceed from his 
knowledge of French, to use the French idiom as far as possible, 
and not to give a literal translation of the English. 

2. From French to English: Difficult sentences from class 
texts, prose and poetry, are translated as a test of the pupil’s 
understanding of them, and an occasional studied translation is 
made of a particularly fine bit and the different versions read to 
the class. Some of thigvork can be utilized in the English course. 

3. The Theme and Letter: The “original” theme, as noted 
under “‘le Livre de Mon Amv’, is developed out of the text read. 
After class discussion of Chapters I and II of that book the pupil 
is asked to recount one of the earliest remembered events of his 
life, and to recount it in the way that Anatole France does, to use 
as far as possible the vocabulary, construction, and style of the 
text. He is to proceed from the French he knows, looking up in 
his dictionary the few necessary words; but he is not to translate 
from an English version. He chooses his own title, such as: 
Premier Souvenir de Mon Enfance, Ma Premiére Ambition, 
Réves d’Enfance, l’Automne, etc. Again, after the study of 





_ *Such, for instance, as a condensed English résumé of ‘‘Grand’maman 
Noziére.”’ It is another way of making the text more familiar to the pupil 
without monotonous repetition. 
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“la Dame en blanc,” a theme containing a description of a woman 
and a room, and an episode to bind them together, is required. 
Comparison between our education and Pierre Noziére’s, between 
home life and hotel life, is modeled on ‘‘Les Humanités.’”’ Earlier 
in the year, ‘‘Deux Amis’’ with its spring and autumn descrip- 
tions, ‘‘la Peur’’ with its desert and forest pictures, give models 
that are studied in detail, and the variety in color and sound 
expressed by verbs especially noted. To begin work of this 
kind, the teacher tells the class what he has noted on coming to 
school, the changes of autumn or spring, or whatever season it 
may be, and he asks them to bring some notation of nature for 
the next day. After this a description of a corner in the park, 
the lake on a windy day, a day of fog, of wind, the first snow, etc., 
is not too difficult. The pupils who like this work are at liberty 
to give in as much as they wish, but only four or five papers are 
exacted. All voluntary work is read and criticized by the teacher. 

For the letter, the beginning and the termination are given, 
some models read (see letter section in ‘‘Fundamentals of French’), 
one letter composed by the class is written on the board, and one 
or more are written at home. From time to time letters from 
French people are read to the class. In 1915-16, 1916-17 the 
pupils who wished to, wrote to French soldiers in hospitals. In 
other years a correspondence has been arranged between pupils 
in a French lycée (girls’ lycée and boys’ lycée) and the pupils of 
the University High School. In 1917-18 all pupils (save two) 
are corresponding with French or Belgian soldiers, reading letters 
received to the class, discussing the needs of these men. 


V. Grammar 

It has been shown in connection with the other divisions of the 
work how grammar is taught. It has its share of almost every 
lesson. In the oral work, if a mistake is made, say, in the use of a 
disjunctive personal pronoun, it is corrected, then the list of these 
pronouns and sentences showing the different uses given, and the 
section in the Grammar Résumé is studied that evening. In 
the detailed study of texts, the grammar is taken up in connection 
with the study of each work and construction, both in the reading 
and in the reproducing of the text. It is so with the other branches 
of the work. 
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By the end of the year the pupil has worked over very thoroughly 
the contents of the above-mentioned grammar synopsis, going 
always from his need in a construction to the grammatical state- 
ment. Drill on the verbs is given in the same practical fashion, 
and special exercises are devised for pupils who are found to be 
weak in some particular construction. 


Note-Books 


The pupil keeps one or more note-books with different sections 
for anecdotes and the work on them, for class discussions, for 
translation, for literary and historical notes, for work on each 
story read in class, for notes on home reading. He is advised to 
keep for himself a brief résumé of every book he reads in French 
or English. 

Examinations 

Two or three weeks after the beginning of the year the class 
reviews the examination of the previous year. The first examina- 
tion on the work of the current year is done with the class, showing 
the pupil how he is expected to answer such papers. In every 
examination paper there is an endeavor to ask questions that 
demand thought, not merely memory work, in the reply. For 
instance, in dealing with ‘La Parure,” a question is asked that 
makes the pupil apply the facts already discussed to some new 
aspect of the story, as:-—Comment le mari a-t-il aidé 4 amener la 
catastrophe’? et comment ces actions montrent-elles le caractére 
du mari?—The answers, after the papers have been looked through 
by the teacher, are criticised before the class both as to the language 
and ideas. The examination is a means of finding out what the 
pupil does not know, in order to help him make good; it is also a 
means of satisfying the teacher as to the efficacy of his own teach- 
ing, as to whether he has “got across’ to the class what he meant 
them to get; if not, he gives additional teaching on that point. 
For these reasons numerous small examinations are given during 
the year on the various branches. 


Time Required of Pupils 

The pupil has four and one-half to five hours a week of class 
work and is expected to give on an average three-quarters of an 
hour to an hour at home for each lesson. When the class lesson 
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does not require that time from the average pupil, or when he has 
some leisure, he goes ahead in the home reading book. An aver- 
age of one evening a week is given to the pupil for this same book, 
but the time is given, when convenient, in connection with class 
work; for instance, when the pupils have prepared the text (story 
or play) beyond the point reached in class discussion and they 
need more work with the teacher before making the final study on 
that part, or when the class time is taken up with anecdote work 
or poetry; for these subjects require very little home work in 
proportion to the time given in class. 

In short story work, the assignment for home varies from one 
and one-half to four pages, according to the amount of preparation 
done in class and the difficulties of the text. Usually the teacher 
goes over part of the home lesson with the class, letting them see 
what and how they are to study. There is a first preparation at 
home of these pages; the words and constructions are studied, 
difficulties noted, then there is class discussion of this part and final 
work on it at home again. The pupil is then able to reproduce 
it and discuss the ideas. 


Correlation 


There is effort to relate the work to the rest of the pupil’s life, 
his school and outside interests. One pupil reports from the 
English teacher on some question which has been raised in the 
translation or literature work, another from the history teacher 
certain desired information, and so from the other classes, physics, 
botany, etc. This kind of report develops the independence of 
the individual who gives the information, broadens the interests of 
the pupils, and makes the French work more vital. The outside 
interests of the pupils are discussed and plans made for future 
work in the general conversation. (See Oral Work, page 310). 

In 1917-18 after class discussion as to war-work possible in 
the French classroom, correspondence was carried on with the Bel- 
gian soldiers from the invaded districts (almost every pupil taking 
one), and funds were collected by passing money-boxes daily, for 
one orphan belonging to the classroom, for Belgian soldiers, for 
French wounded, and for the children of the devasted regions of 
France. 
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Text Books 


Buffum: French Short Stories (Holt). 

Labiche et Legouvé: la Cigale et la Fourmi (or one of the other plays 
mentioned) (Ginn). 

France: le Livre de Mon Ami (Holt). 

Twenty-five poems typed. 

Comfort: Prose Composition (Heath). 

Angus: Fundamentals of French (Holt). 

Le petit dictionnaire Larousse. 

English-French and French-English Dictionary (Cassel's, Elwall’s or 
Heath's). 


Reference Books 
Lazare: Premieres Lectures (Ginn). 
Schinz: Selections from Guy de Maupassant (Ginn). 
Daudet: Neuf Contes Choisis (Holt). 
Mérimée: Quatre Contes (Holt). 
Bowen: French Lyrics (Heath). 
Abry, Audic et Crouzet: Histoire illustrée de la littérature francaise 
(Didier). 
Library Facilities 
One or more copies of the books on the reading list are in the 
school library and, by special arrangement with the librarian, the 
pupil is allowed to keep his French book for a month or more. 
There is also in the library the magazine Lecture pour tous, and 
various books of short stories, books of reference, and dictionaries, 
so that the pupil is able to do part of his work there, but he is 
urged to do much of his preparation aloud. 


(To be continued) 
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THE TEACHING OF FRENCH PRONUNCIATION 
BY THE USE OF PHONETIC SYMBOLS 


In all the work we do in languages, ancient and modern, I sup- 
pose there is no difficulty more serious than that of French pronun- 
ciation. The only way to conquer a difficulty is to face it squarely. 
How shall we approach this one? 

The matter of pronunciation is surely one of vital importance. 
Without proper attention to it, our whole modern method of 
language teaching falls to the ground. If the pronunciation of 
the pupils is bad, what earthly use is oral work? It is a farce; 
is it not? 

Suppose you are in a classroom in France or Germany where 
English is being taught. The teacher tells a story in English 
with excellent pronunciation and then questions the class. What 
would you think if the pupils were to answer in the Yorkshire 
dialect or with a Cockney accent and the teacher did not object? 
It would be odd as a sample of oral work, would it not? But 
would it be any worse than many glaring and uncorrected mis- 
pronunciations of French in classes where the teacher pronounces 
well? 

What redeems oral work from being a farce is that those who 
believe in it and who can do it successfully are usually agreed 
on the importance of correct pronunciation, and are trained to 
give it to their pupils. 

The pronunciation of Greek and Latin, Italian and Spanish, 
and German can be learned easily enough. A few directions and a 
little practice can make the work of beginners correct for, in the 
main, they say what they see. And when they begin to pronounce 
French, the method is reversed. What they see is what they do 
not say! Is not the best plan to place before beginners and before 
all who pronounce badly the very sounds they are to say? Shall 
we not teach them how to say them correctly, shall we not give 
them sufficient practice so that they will recognize these sounds 
the moment they are heard? The method is so very simple and 
such an economy of time. May I not outline it for you? 

Each sound is taught by the correct pronunciation of a word 
containing it, a word in which it is easy to pronounce that sound 
correctly. For instance, in the very first lesson the words lit, 
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nez, met, table are pronounced first by teacher, then by class in con- 
cert. Then they are written on the board and beside them in brackets 
the sounds they illustrate (i), (e), (e), (a). The pupils are told that 
these are key-words—they must connect each with the corresponding 
sound. When there is any difficulty in pronouncing the sound 
in other words (there often is), they should pronounce the key- 
word, get the sound correctly and apply it to the new difficult 
word. For instance, they learn to say une, representing the sound 
(y). Any onecan say‘‘une” correctly. Many can copy it directly 
from the teacher. Others need to say (i) and round lips quickly. 
We do this in concert. All get it with little difficulty. Then we 
practise the list of words containing this sound, saying ‘“‘une’”’ 
beforeeach. The list begins dur, rue, plume, juste, jupe. Wesay, 
une, dur; une, rue; une, plume, etc. This works admirably with 
any difficult sound. Every such sound has its own list for prac- 
tice. The result is that later the class pronounces best the hardest 
sounds and recognizes them most rapidly. Every lesson begins 
with a complete review of all sound work taught. All sounds 
learned are dictated. In about six lessons of fifteen minutes each, 
the pupil knows the sounds of French and can write them from 
dictation. No English sounds are given as a guide unless they are 
exact equivalents. Nor are like sounds compared until they have 
become distinct by practice. 

After the sounds have been taught, the phonetic text is opened. 
The teacher pronounces the sounds, then the word, the class 
repeating. After a few words, the class readily pronounces the 
word correctly, the separate sounds having been correctly pro- 
nounced. The lines read one day are reviewed the next. After 
a few pages have been gone over in this way, the teacher assigns 
as home work a page of regular text, corresponding to the phone- 
tic text already prepared. The pupils are to compare one text 
with the other, line by line, pronouncing aloud first from the 
phonetic transcription and then from the regular spelling. That 
first page of French text has been pronounced with only one bad 
mistake—the (y) in mur—on the very first day that the regular 
text was opened in class. Extraordinary success is the reward 
of students who listen carefully, who practise aloud faithfully 
at home and who are prompt in asking for help. The rapid im- 
provement in their pronunciation is little short of marvellous. 
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Their pleasure in it is a fresh incentive to diligent practice. On 
that all success depends. 

Why is it that so often when a teacher pronounces excellently, 
half the class may pronounce almost as well as the teacher, a quar- 
ter rather badly, and the rest very badly indeed? Why does the 
teacher allow such a state of affairs? Does he not notice it? I 
can hardly think so. Does he not think pronunciation of im- 
portance? I can hardly believe it. Is he hopeless about improving 
the pronunciation of those who murder the language? When 
a teacher has been phonetically trained and trains his pupils 
phonetically he is never hopeless and that submerged quarter of 
the class pronounces decently at least. The pupils make mis- 
takes, give the wrong nasal sound, but the sounds they utter are 
French sounds. 

The truth of what I say has been proved over and over again. 
Prove it for yourselves anywhere. Listen to the French classes 
in any High School. Compare the pronunciation of pupils 
whose teachers have done practical work in French phonetics, 
with the pronunciation of other pupils whose teachers pronounce 
well but do not understand or use phonetic symbols. There is, 
there will be, and can be only one answer. However well the 
teacher pronounces without a knowledge of phonetics, half or 
one-third of her class pronounces badly and has no apparent 
hope of improvement for these bad pronunciations occur in second 
and third year classes. Such a teacher says that she does not 
believe in phonetics and depends on imitation. Imitation? 
Of course, we learn to speak by imitation! There is no other way. 
Why the French baby before he says a word is rounding his lips 
there in his cradle. He is imitating the mouths around him, 
And the British baby’s little mouth is almost a straight line. 
He is imitating what he sees too just as perfectly as the French 
baby. They are Allies you know. Of course we learn to pro- 
nounce by imitation. What use could a singer make of his printed 
notes if he had never heard them sung? What use could a violinist 
make of his score if he had never heard the notes played? 

If notes, the phonetic symbols of music, are useless to the singer, 
the pianist, the violinist, unless he has heard them sung or played, 
how can a student read from the sounds of French unless he has 
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heard them correctly prounounced? Of course, we teach our 
pupils to pronounce by imitation. The question is not whether 
we shall work by imitation but whether that imitation shall be 
definite, precise, and constant. Those who argue against the use 
of phonetic symbols should object to the use of printed music. 
Printed notes have exactly the same relation to the voice or to the 
musical instrument that the written sounds have to pronunciation. 
Shall a music student do definite and useful home work in practis- 
ing from printed music the exercises set by the teacher; or shall 
he try to imitate the teacher in class and do nothing out of class? 
Shall the student of French pronunciation be deprived of the 
swiftest, surest, and most interesting method of attaining his 
object? Shall we not give him the tools that he can use and use 
effectually the moment he can pronounce the sounds? 

After five or six lessons the student can practise his pronuncia- 
tion at home from the phonetic text. He can and he will—for 
this method wins at once the pupils interest and willing effort. 
The results of such work are wonderful—the most encouraging 
phenomenon in the history of teaching. Many pupils who have 
never before heard a French word will read correctly from the 
phonetic text at the seventh French lesson. The lazy student 
is instantly detected. If he cannot pronounce well in class from 
the phonetic text assigned for home work, he has not practised 
aloud. The whole class knows that. For phonetic work not 
only sharpens the ear of the teacher, but trains the ears of the class 
and develops their critical faculty to an extraordinary degree. 

They say that foreign language work is impossible for older 
students. I have never seen any reason to believe it. You know 
Cato learned Greek at eigthy. In almost every class of students of 
any age about two per cent. are sound deaf and language dumb. 
Those I firmly believe are the people who when older are dull in 
language work. Some of the very best phonetic work is done by 
men and women of from thirty to forty-five years of age, and older 
who have never studied a foreign language, who have never had 
musical training 

It is the old story, you know: the dear old doctrine of interest 
and desire, the fine capacity, according to Kitchener the American 
capacity for lifting yourself very well indeed by your boot straps. 
There is no rule ever made by psychologists that such students 
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do not break—to the delight of the teacher and the vast admiration 
of the class. 

It is not necessary for pupils to spend weeks reading from phone- 
tic transcriptions before they see the French text. Reading aloud 
from the phonetic text goes hand in hand with reading from the 
corresponding French text. They do not confuse sounds and let- 
ters. A few words of explanation suffice. In two years’ work 
with as many as seventy-five beginners each year, I have had only 
two cases of confusing the phonetic spelling of a word with its 
ordinary spelling. Perhaps the reason for this complete lack of 
confusion is my belief that pupils need not write whole sentences 
or even whole words in phonetic characters. The phonetic text 
is distinctly intended for the eyes, not for the fingers. From it 
they learn how to pronounce the regular text. It is useful just 
for pronunciation. What is very important for successful work 
is constant practice in placing the correct symbol over the hard 
part of difficult words. For instance, a list of words containing 
nasal sounds is put on the board. The pupils place the correct 
symbol over each nasal sound. Then the words are read in concert 
and by individuals. Or a number of typewritten questions are 
passed and answered rapidly either orally or in writing: What is 
the first sound in guide, aura, ainsi: the last in fille, nous, neuf, faim, 
monsieur: the second in jeune, téte, cocher, etc. Such a drill is 
excellent for review; it can be done with amazing rapidity and is 
welcomed by the class—there is no part of the work that arouses 
their enthusiastic interest more than this work in sounds. They 
are anxious to pronounce well even when their real object in 
studying French is a reading knowledge. 

It is idle to dispute about the value of phonetics with those who 
have never studied the subject practically. ‘‘A little learning isa 
dangerous thing.’’ A violent opponent of phonetics said to me once, 
‘“T have read book after book on phonetics and I don’t believe in 
them.” ‘‘If you have read all the books printed,” I answered, ‘“‘ you 
have done just one-seventh of the work. The other six-sevenths 
consists in listening to someone who can say the sounds correctly. 
You must practice until you can say them.’’ He was rather sur- 
prised for he was quite proud of his knowledge of phonetics and he 
happened to pronounce rather badly. 
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What are the facts? The important and difficult part is to 
pronounce excellently. I have often heard it said that native 
French teachers do not need phonetics. But their pupils do. 
Such teachers can learn in three or four hours how to apply their 
good pronunciation to the advantage of their pupils. All that 
is necessary is to connect the sounds they say with the symbols 
we use and to learn the easiest way to train their pupils to imitate 
them. ‘These symbols are not arbitrary symbols: they are not 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. They represent the sounds uttered by 
one who pronounces well and who perhaps has never heard of the 
science of phonetics. 

Pupils who have not been trained to pronounce French cor- 
rectly blame their first teacher. It is much easier to train a begin- 
ner to pronounce with fair correctness than to improve the false 
sounds of the pupil who pronounces badly. If we would spare 
ourselves the condemnation of our pupils—and would one of us 
willingly deserve it?—we must be sure that the sounds of our be- 
ginners are correct. There is a charm in teaching first year 
French for anyone who loves to teach. It is the everlasting charm 
of the beginnings of things and of weakness depending on strength. 
For in this matter of pronunciation our pupils are absolutely 
dependent on us—on the correctness of our own sounds, on the 
carefulness with which we listen to theirs, on the skill with which 
we improve them, on our interest in having them pronounce well, 
on our hopefulness in the success of our labors. An adequate 
preparation, carefulness, skill, interest, hope—what ever resisted 
them successfully? Who ever taught well without them? 

ANNA Woops BALLARD. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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SUGGESTIONS AND REFERENCES 


Material for insertion under this heading should be sent to Thomas E. 
Oliver, Urbana, Illinois. See the December 1918 issue for an announce- 
ment of the purpose and plan of this department. 


FRENCH 


We are very glad to call attention to an admirable bulletin prepared by 
Professor Barry Cerf of the University of Wisconsin and entitled A Four Year 
Course in French for High Schools. It is published as Bulletin No. 947 (High 
School Series No. 18) of the University of Wisconsin and was issued in July 
1918, Price ten cents. Address the Secretary of the Committee on Accredited 
Schools, Room 119, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. The 
opening pages contain very sane and practical suggestions upon the method 
to be used, the way to teach pronunciation, simple conversation, composition 
and translation. We are glad to note that translation is not to be thrown 
into the discard as many would fain do, but that older methods of teaching 
translation are justly condemned. Professor Cerf wisely says that “in the 
first two years accurate translation is the sign of thorough comprehension.” 
The slovenliness of too free translation must never be tolerated. Only in later 
work should the teacher permit paraphrasing of a passage and even then he 
must be sure that no essential element of the French is omitted in the rendering 
into English. Professor Cerf would also exercise a wise discrimination be- 
tween the really vital and the less important elements of grammar. He offers 
on pages II-I2 very practical suggestions to that end. Later pages deal with 
the questions of outside reading, sight reading, memorizing, dictation, and the 
choice of texts. To this latter end there is given under the proposed course 
for each year a list of books whose use in that year has been well demonstrated 
as desirable and successful. On page 16 are a number of suggestions regarding 
the method of conducting a Cercle Frangais with lists of one-act plays that have 
proved practicable. Of this list the following have not yet been mentioned in 
Suggestions and References (1917 edition, pages 61-62): 

Augier: Le Post-scriptum. 

H. Bataille: La Déclaration. 

T. Bernard: Le Peintre exigeant. 

Brieux: L'Ecole des Belles-méres. 

Courteline: La Paix chez soi. 

Le Gendarme est sans pitié. 
Le Commissaire est bon enfant. 
Un Client sérieux. 

A. France: La Comédie de celui qui épousa une femme muette. 

Labiche: Le Misanthrope et l’ Auvergnat. 

Moinaux: Les Deux Sourds. 

Musset: Ji faut qu'une porte soit ouverte ou fermée. 

Un Caprice. 

We venture to cite the following references in Cerf's bulletin which we had 
not previously listed: 
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—Edgren and Burnet: French-English and English-French Dictionary. 
Henry Holt and Co. $1.50. Indicates derivations. 

—Elwall: French-English and English-French Dictionary. Two vols. 
G. E. Stechert. $4. 

—Larousse pour tous. Two Vols. Paris (Larousse). $10. 

—Nitze, William A., and Wilkins, Ernest H.: A Handbook of French 
Phonetics. With exercises by Clarence E. Parmenter. Henry Holt and Co., 
1918. 40 cents. 

—Meadmore: Les Idiotismes et les Proverbes anglais. Paris (Hachette). 
40 cents. 

—Bossert et Beljame: Les Mots anglais groupés d’aprés le sens. Paris 
(Hachette). 40 cents. The above two books aid in a clearer conception of the 
meaning of the French equivalents. 

—Guibillon: La France: French Life and Ways, Edited by W. Ripp- 
mann. E.P.DuttonandCo. $1. 

—Spiers: Notebook of Modern Languages. Heath. 25 cents. 

—Bracq, Jean Charlemagne: France under the Republic. Scribner's. $1.50. 

—Duruy: Histoire de France. 2 volumes. Paris (Hachette). $2.50. 
An English translation, also in two volumes, may be had in Everyman's Library. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 70 cents per volume. 

—Fallex et Mairey: La France et ses Colonies au début ud XXe stécle. 
Paris (Delagrave). $1. 

—Science and Learning in France. McClurg. $1. 

—Strowski: Tableau de la littérature francaise au XIXe siécle. Paris 
(Delaplane). $1. 

—Atlas Larousse illustré (premiére partie: La France et ses colonies). 
Paris (Larousse). $4. 

—Histoire de France illustrée. Twovolumes. Paris (Larousse). $14. 

—AHistoire de France contemporaine, 1871-1913. Paris (Larousse). $8. 

—Maps: Paris monumental. Paris (Garnier). 50 cents. 

Levasseur: Carte murale de la France. Paris (Delagrave). $5. 
Levasseur: Carte murale de l'Europe. Paris (Delagrave). $5. 

—Perrot: J'apprends les langues vivantes en jouant. A game in two series. 
W.R. Jenkins. New York. 50 cents each. 

For travellers Professor Cerf lists the following: 

—New French Conversational Dictionary. London (Jaschke). 75 cents. 

—Murray’s Handbook of Travel Talk. Scribner's. $1.25. 

—The standard French tourist guide books, the Guides Joanne, are published 
by Hachette in Paris. They are in various forms at various prices, 
ranging from booklets on single cities and regions at ten or twenty 
cents to the Grands Guides at two dollars. 

Periodicals: Not previously listed: 

—Undoubtedly the best French newspapers are Le Temps and Le Journal 
des Débats, both published in Paris. 

—L'Opinion. Political and literary. A weekly. Paris. $6 year. 

— Qui— Pourquoi— Comment? L’Encyclopédie de la Jeunesse. Paris 
(Larousse). $2 a year. 
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The best combination of the various editions of Le Courrier des Etats- 
Unis (New York) is the weekly edition ($5.20 per year) with the Sunday 
edition ($2.50). One may substitute for this combination the daily 
(including Sunday) edition at a cost of $12.60. The daily without 
Sunday is $10. 

In addition to lists of French masterpieces issued in series by the various 
Paris houses, Professor Cerf in closing his excellent bulletin calls attention 
to two series issued by American firms, the Collection Nelson published by 
Nelson of New York and the Collection Gallia issued by E. P. Dutton of New 
York. Each series sells at forty cents per volume. Catalogues will be sent 
on request to these firms. 


The Series Publishing Company of Oxford, Ohio, have issued Handschin’s 
French Series for Beginners. A Practical Vocabulary for Beginners (Copy- 
righted 1918). This is a companion set to the same author’s German Series 
for Beginners which we have noted on page 21 of the second edition of the 
bulletin Suggestions and References. Thereare fifty loose leaves each contain- 
ing one lesson based upon the conversational direct method. An accompany- 
ing ‘“‘Manual of Exercises” gives instruction as to the best manner of using 
these lessons. The purpose is first to train the ear by constant repetition 
by teachers and pupils and most careful correction of all errors of pronuncia- 
tion. For this reason the lessons are on loose sheets of a convenient size. 
The pupil does not see the printed French until he has thoroughly mastered it 
both aurally and orally. The series of mental pictures is so logical that the 
memory of them is almost automatic. The teacher may aid by gesture or 
movement, thus doing away with the need of pictorial help upon which so 
many conversational methods are based. If the suggested exercises are 
carried out conscientiously, grammatical difficulties cease to have that terror 
for pupil and teacher which is so common. It would be well if Professor 
Handschin would prepare a teacher’s manual in somewhat greater detail 
than the brief outline that comes with the series. A Livre du Mattre applicable 
to each lesson would be of immense value especially to the less-experienced 
teacher. The price of the French Series is 35 cents a copy if ordered by the 
teacher direct, with special rates for quantities of fifty and one hundred sets. 
A sample set will be sent to teachers for 20 cents. 


GERMAN 


Those who are interested in the influence of German drama upon American 
drama should know the following references. The editor would be glad of 
further contributions to this list: 

Baker, Louis C., The German Drama in English on the New York Stage to 1830. 
German American Annals, New Series, Vol. 13, part 1, pp. I-47; 98-130; 
133-169 (1915); Vol. 14, pp. 3-53 (1916). (completed). University 
of Pennsylvania Thesis. 
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Brede, é. F., German Drama in English on the Philadelphia Stage to 1830. 
German American Annals, Vol. 10 (1912), pp. 3-64; 99-149; 226-248, 
Vol. 11 (1913), pp. 64-99; 175-202. Vol. 13 (1915), pp. 67-130; 170- 
194. Vol. 14 (1916), pp. 69-110 (not completed). 

Brede, Charles F., Schiller on the Philadelphia Stage to the Year 1830. German 
American Annals. New Series, Vol. 3 (1905), pp. 254-275. 

Wilkens, Frederick H., Early Influence of German Literature in America. 
America Germanica. Vol. III (1899), pp. 103-205. 

The above references are taken from Representative American Plays, edited 
by Arthur Hobson Quinn. New York. The Century Co. 1917. page’ 968. 
There must be other interesting literature bearing on the subject of the 
influence of foreign drama on the American stage. Such lists would be wel- 
come for publication here and under French and Spanish. 


The following titles have come to our attention recently: 

Kiirschner’s Deutscher Literatur-Kalender published annually by Géschen in 
Leipzig. Five marks. Bibliographically since 1888. An indispensable 
reference book for living German writers. 

Das Wissenschaftliche Studium der deutschen Sprache und Literatur by Heinz 
Hungerland. Lund, Sweden, 1906. About 30 cents. 

Socialized Germany by Frederick C. Howe. New York. Scribner’s. $1.50. 

Germany of the Germans by Robert M. Berry. New York. Scribner’s 1914. 
16mo. $1.50. 

A Short History of Germany by Mary Platt Parmele. New York. Scribner's. 
12°. $1. 

Austria of the Austrians and Hungary of the Hungarians by L. Kellner, Madame 
Paula Arnold and Arthur L. Delisle Illustrated. New York. Scribner’s. 
$1.50. 























QUERY AND ANSWER 


All Queries and Answers should be addressed to Thomas E. Oliver, Urbana, 
Illinois. Each query will be run for two issues; if no answer is given, it will 
then be withdrawn, but may, upon request, be reinserted later. 


QUERIES 


1. What is a good reference grammar of the French language, printed in 
France, and suited to the use of English-speaking teachers? 

3. What material published by American firms is available for the instruc- 
tion of very young pupils in German, in Spanish, in French? 

See the March 1919 MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL page 282-285 for partial 
answer. 

5. Is the following phrase correct? If not, please explain why: “Qui ont 
fondé Rome?” 

See the March 1919 MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL page 280-281 for some 
discussion of this query. 

6. Does any one know if “perception cards” similar to Young’s Latin 
Perception Cards (published by the American Book Company) are available 
for the modern foreign languages, and, if so, where they may be obtained? 

See the March 1919 MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL page 281 for some discus- 
sion of the value and need of such cards. 

7. What literature exists on 1) French actors or companies of actors 
playing in America in the French language? 2) The influence of French 
drama on American drama? 

8. Will some one list the best class-texts of French, German, and Spanish 
history, the so-called “Historical Readers”? 

9. What “Informational’’ books suited to class reading and dealing with 
the customs and manners of France, Germany, and Spanish countries are 
published by American firms? 


ANSWERS 


2. Can one give a list of the best scientific readers available in this country 
in French, German, and Spanish? 


There do not seem to be any scientific readers in Spanish, the demand in 
that language having been more for commercial readers. 
In German the following have come to our attention: 
— Technical and Scientific German, by Eric Viele Greenfield. 12mo. viii-284. 
$1. D.C. Heath. 1916. 
— Word Formation and Syntax. Exercises based on Greenfield's ‘‘ Technical and 
Scientific German,” by Roscoe Myrl Ihrig. vii-102. I2mo. paper. 
40 cents. D.C. Heath. 1918. 
— An Introduction to Chemical German. Selected readings from recent standard 
works, with word lists, notes and vocabulary, by Eric Viele Greenfield of 
Purdue University. 12mo. 23-384. $1.40. D.C. Heath. 1918. 
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— German Science Reader by William H. Wait. Revisededition. 12mo. $1. 
Macmillan. 

— German Science Reader by Frederick Scholz. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.10. 
Macmillan German Series. 


In French the following were noted: 

— First Scientific French Reader by B. L. Bowen. 12mo. v-288. $1. D.C. 
Heath. 

—A Scientific French Reader, compiled, with notes and vocabulary, by Francis 
Harold Dike. I2mo. viii-326. Silver, Burdett and Co. (126 Fifth 
Ave., New York). 1907. 

—A Scientific French Reader, edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary 
by Alexander W. Herdler. 12mo. x-186. Ginn and Co. 1go1. 

— French Scientific Reader, edited with introduction, notes and vocabulary by 
Francis Daniels. (Oxford French Series by American Scholars). 12mo. 
Xvii-748 (text 541). 13 illustrations. $1.75. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch. 1917. 

This seems to be the most inclusive of this type of reader yet published. 

— In this connection mention might well be made of La Nature a weekly 
devoted to scientific matters published in Paris. $5.50 a year. 

— TheSeriesby Cambon: La France au Travail in six volumes at $1 a volume 
Paris (Roger), should likewise have our attention. D.C. Heath also 
have a little volume by Jago, La France qui travaille, for 50 cents. 

While on the matter of scientific reading let us recall the list of technical 
dictionaries given on pages 35-36 of the second edition of Suggestions and 
References for Modern Language Teachers published 1917 by the University 
of Illinois (25 cents). 


To this list of dictionaries we now add the following: 

— Dictionnaire technique de l’aviation, anglais-fran¢ais et frangais-anglais 
by J. Lycett. ii-180. 6 francs. Paris (H. Dunod et E. Pinat). 1918. 

— French-English and English-French Dictionary of Aviation by Robert 
Morris Pierce. Paper. 60 cts. Languages Publishing Co. (143 West 
47th St., New York) 1918. 

— Dictionnaire de termes d'Artillerie, etc. en trois langues, by Edward S. Hodg- 
son. Vol. I. English-French-Italian. 12mo. pp. 100. Vol II. Fran- 
cais-Italien-Anglais. I2mo. pp. 115. Vol. III with Italian as the 
first language will be issued later. The two first volumes were issued 
in 1918, published by Griffin of London, and imported by G. E. Stechert. 

— A French-English Military Technical Dictionary by Cornélis DeWitt Willcox. 
$4. Harpers. This is the most complete book of its kind known to us. 

— Soldier’s Service Dictionary by Vizetelly. $1. Funk and Wagnalls. 

— Diccionario general y técnico hispano-americano. Contiene la explicacién 
de 138,762 palabras by Manuel Rodriguez Navas y Carrasco. 4°. pp. 
1869. 16 pesetas. Madrid (Tip. Moderna) 1918. 

— English, French, Italian Medical Vocabulary by J. Marie, pp. 112. 50 cents. 
Philadelphia (Blakiston) 1918. 
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— Vocabulaire Forestier French-German-English by J. Gerschel. Revised by 
W.R. Fisher. Fifth edition. Fcap 8°, pp. 198. $2. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

— French and English Artillery Technical Vocabulary by Lieutenant Gondry. 
pp. 133. 4frs. Paris (Henri Charles-Lavauzelle) 1918. 

— The Macmillan Company publishes a technological dictionary by Alex. 
and Louis Tolhausen in three volumes: 1. Francais-Allemand-Anglats. 
2. English-German-French. 3. Deutsch- Franzésisch-Englisch. This 
work is 12mo., in its fifth edition, and sells for $2.75 per volume. The 
English-German- French volume has “‘a large supplement including all 
modern terms and expressions in electricity, telegraphy and telephony.” 

— Spanish-English and English-Spanish Technological Dictionary of words 
and terms by N. Ponce de Leon. Twovolumes. Half-leather. $14.40. 
Supplement $4.20. Milwaukee, Wisconsin (C. N. Caspar Co., 454 E. 
Water St.). 

— Pocket Glossary of English-Spanish, Spanish-English Technical Terms by 
R. D. Monteverde. Leather $1. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park Place, 
New York. 1909. 


4. Will some reader give the titles, publishers, dates, and prices of the best 
business or commercial readers or manuals in French, German, and Spanish, 
prepared for the instruction of English-speaking students? 


Some answer to this query may be found on page 234 of our February 1919 
issue. Much other material has since come to hand which we will publish 
later. The firms of Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons of New York (2-6 West 45th 
St.) and C. N. Caspar Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin (454 E. Water St.) 
make a specialty of this type of book. 

Of the material that we purpose listing in a later issue the following titles 
seem to be favorites: 

Spanish: 

— Commercial Spanish by Carlos F. McHale. 12mo. pp. x-322. D. C. 
Heath, 1918. 

This book is equipped with maps and with facsimiles of advertisements, 
checks, drafts, and other commercial and banking papers, so that the 
student is in reality practically in the atmosphere of the counting house. 
Moreover it is an excellent reader, furnishing a good commercial vocabulary. 
The National City Bank of New York uses this book in its training school. 

— Spanish Commercial Correspondence: Reader, Composition Book, Manual, 
by Arthur F. Whittem and Manuel J. Andrade. viii-322. 12mo. 
D. C. Heath, 1918. A very practical and useful book. 

— El Comerciante. Spanisches Lehrbuch fiir Kaufleute, Kaufménnische 
Fortbildungsschulen etc., von Carl Dernehl, unter Mitwirkung der span- 
ischen Lehrer D. Ezequiel Solana y D. Claudio Herreros. pp. 279. 
Leipzig and Berlin (Teubner) 1905. 2 marks. Although designed for 
students of German speech, this book has been recommended for its 

many excellent features. It could readily be used by those who know 

German moderately well. 
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French: 

— Nouveau Correspondent Commercial en Francais et en Anglais. Recueil 
Complet de Lettres sur toutes les A ffaires de Commerce, etc., by J. McLaugh- 
lin. xii-441. Sixth edition in 1912. Paris (Garnier). In this book 
the English and French model letters are on opposite pages. Unfortu- 
nately there is no vocabulary, but the above-mentioned juxtaposition 
atones in part for this omission. 

— Commercial French by W. Mansfield Poole and Michel Becker. Parts 
I and II, each $1.25. E.P. Dutton. First issued in 1904. 

— French business conversations and interviews; with correspondence, invoices, 
etc., each forming a complete transaction, including technical terms and 
idiomatic expressions, accompanied by a copious vocabulary and notes in 
English. 16mo. pp. 84. $.85. Isaac Pitman. 1918. 

— Models and Exercises in Commercial French by Evan Thomas Griffiths. 
I2mo. pp. 130. $1. Isaac Pitman. 1918. 

— Cours de correspondence industrielle et commerciale by L. Dubus-Delos and 
J. Myard. 4 francs. Paris (Delagrave). Recommended by the Paris 
Ecole de Commerce 

— Cours de commerce et de comptabilité by H. Fuzet and H. Deschamps. 
Paris (Delagrave). In two parts. 

— The French Commercial Letter Writer, etc., by Dr. F. Ahn. Strasbourg 
(Tribner) 1861. Despite its age this book is still of interest and value. 

— The best French-English and English-French Commercial Dictionary seems 
to be that of F. W. Smith. 12mo. pp. 563. $2.50. Isaac Pitman 
1919. 

German: 

— Gloeckner’s Mercantile Correspondence in the English and German languages, 
edited by John Clausen. Two volumes: English-German. German- 
English. Each 85 cts. G.E.Stechert. 1911. 

— German Commercial Correspondence, by Joseph T. Dann. 80 cts. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., no date. 

— Handbook of German Commercial Correspondence, by Jethro Bithell. $1.25. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1908. 

— German-English Business Letter-writer. $1. Saalfield Publishing Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

— Commercial German by Gustav Hein and Michel Becker. Two parts; each 
$1. E. P. Dutton. 

— Commercial German by Arnold Kutner. $1. American Book Co. 1903. 

— Graduated German-English Commercial Correspondence by Maurice Deneve. 
8°. pp.220. $1. Isaac Pitman. 1918. 

— Commercial German by Whitfield and Kaiser. $1.10. Longmans, Green 

and Co. 





